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The  beauty  of   twilight   makes   obscure   the   true   story 
of  erosion  and  man's  abuse  found  here. 
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CLEAN  WATER  IS  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS 

WATER  is  one  of  our  great  natural  resources.  Without  it,  we  could 
not  exist.  Our  bodies  need  it  as  much  as  our  industries.  We  drink  it  and 
are  refreshed.  We  wash  in  it  and  are  clean.  We  swim  in  it  and  are  exhil- 
arated. Our  livestock  drink  it  and  thrive.  We  fish  in  it  for  sport  and  for- 
profit.  We  build  homes  near  it  for  esthetic  satisfaction.  We  build  factories 
near  it  for  the  transportation  routes  it  offers  and  because  so  many  indus- 
trial processes  require  it.  Clean  water  is  life-giving,  yet  .  .  .  hardly  any 
of  our  Nation's  water  sources  are  free  of  pollution! 

The  pollution  of  our  waterways  has  been  called  a  crime  against  nature 
and  society.  Pollution  endangers  our  health  with  raw  sewage  from  our 
homes  and  our  communities.  It  steals  from  us  our  sport  fishing,  boating, 
bathing  and  other  priceless  recreational  uses  of  water.  It  denies  us  the 
use  of  water  for  our  numerous  industrial  processes.  It  robs  us  of  our 
shellfish  foods  and  commercial  fish  supplies.  It  reduces  our  property 
values  by  impairing  not  only  the  appearance  of  the  land,  but  also  its  use- 
fulness. It  poisons  our  drinking  water  and  raises  offensive  odors.  It 
damages  our  bridges,  piers,  boat  hulls  and  buildings  with  acids,  fumes, 
and  other  types  of  industrial  waste. 

Soil  erosion,  industrial  wastes  and  community  wastes  are  the  three 
main  sources  of  pollution.  These  wastes  continue  to  flow  into  our  waters  in 
ever  increasing  quantity.  Our  population  and  our  industries  have  grown 
at  a  rate  which  has  outstripped  our  existing  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Stream  pollution  today  is  everyone's  concern.  It  affects  most  of  us  more 
than  one  way.  Somehow,  someAvhere,  each  of  vis  pays  a  price  for  the 
pollution  of  our  waterways. 

The  need  for  cooperation  among  our  communities  and  our  state  and 
federal  governments  in  solving  the  water  pollution  problem  is  greater 
now  than  ever  before.  State  health  and  conservation  groups,  sportsmen's 
clubs,  stream  pollution  commissions,  numerous  industries,  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  many  other  organizations  are  coordinating  their  efforts 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  seeking  ways  of  preventing  and  abating  the 
pollution  of  our  water  resources. 

As  citizens  of  a  country  where  voluntary  action  is  traditional,  we  are 
experienced  in  uniting  against  conditions  which  endanger  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  families,  our  communities  and  our  Nation.  Water  pollu- 
tion has   created    another  condition    which   demands   our   united   efforts  if 

it  is  to  be  corrected. 

Abstract  from  "Clean  Water  is  Everybody's  Business," 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon-General,  Public  Health 
Service,   Federal   Security    Agency. 


Which  Way  Will  We  Go? 


By  MELVIN  O.  STEEN 


IN  these  United  States,  fish  and  wildlife  are  pub- 
licly owned  and  publicly  managed.    This  concept 

is  well  grounded;  it  dates  back  to  the  Charter  of 
the  Forest  and  the  Magna  Carta.  This  policy  has 
been  with  us  since  the  very  birth  of  our  nation,  and 
has  no  exact  counterpart  in  all  our  history.  It  is 
centuries  old,  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  is — of 
all  things  in  a  nation  notorious  for  the  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  by  private  enterprise — a  com- 
pletely socialistic  policy! 

In  theory,  public  ownership  and  management  of 
a  resource  will  eliminate  selfish  exploitation;  and 
selfish  exploitation  is  the  root  of  all  natural  resources 
evil.  Theory,  however,  is  one  thing  and  practice 
quite  another. 

When  we  examine  the  history  of  fish  and  wildlife 
management  in  these  United  States  we  find  three 
principal  deficiencies  in  the  application  of  this 
policy.  The  first  is  that  of  human  error,  which  we 
can  properly  forgive,  since  we  humans  err  in  every- 
thing we  do.  The  second  is  selfish  exploitation  which 
only  integrity  in  management  plus  public  enlighten- 
ment can  conquer.  The  third,  and  the  major  de- 
ficiency, is  our  failure  to  apply  an  adequate  manage- 
ment policy  to  other  natural  resources;  resources 


which  hold  the  key  to  successful  fish  and  wildlife 
management. 

Others  have  discussed  problems  relating  directly 
to  the  water  and  the  land.  These  two  are  basic  re- 
sources, which,  together  with  air  and  sunlight,  make 
biological  existence  possible.  Without  the  air,  the 
sun,  the  water  and  the  soil,  life,  as  we  know  it, 
would  vanish.  As  these  four  basic  resources  go,  so 
go  all  living  things,  including  fish  and  wildlife.  In 
fact  we  cannot  have  an  adequate  policy  for  the 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  without  first  hav- 
ing an  adequate  policy  for  the  management  of  the 
four  basic  resources  that  produce  fish  and  wildlife. 

We  see  no  current  need  to  discuss  policy  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  air  and  the  sunlight.  Some  day 
we  may  need  a  national  policy  with  respect  to  these 
resources,  but  so  far  man  has  apparently  not  found 
ways  and  means  to  do  widespread  damage  to  either 
of  them.  There  is  a  very  real  need,  however,  to 
discuss  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  water 
and  the  land,  since  man  is  doing  serious  and  increas- 
ing damage  to  both  of  them,  particularly  the  latter. 
It  may  seem  superfluous  to  point  out  that  this  damage 
is  reflected  in  the  products  of  the  water  and  the 
land,  including  fish  and  wildlife.     For  the  sake  of 
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Self  exploitation   of   our  natural  wealth  is   the 
root  of  all  evil. 


emphasis,  we  remind  ourselves  that  impairment  of 
basic  resources  is  impairment  of  all  the  things  the 
air,  the  sun,  the  water  and  the  soil  make  possible,  and 
that  includes  just  about  everything.  We  Americans 
need  to  be  reminded  of  this  truth;  we  need  to  under- 
stand that  the  House  of  Humanity  rests  on  these 
four  cornerstones. 

In  present-day  fish  and  wildlife  management  we 
find  ourselves  quite  capable  of  controlling  harvests, 
but  unable  to  effectively  manage  production,  be- 
cause we  do  not  control  the  factors  that  affect  pro- 
duction. The  serious  and  continuing  deterioration 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fish  and  wildlife 
environment  is  the  Waterloo  of  modern  man- 
agement. The  wildlife  manager  has  little  control 
over  the  use  of  the  water  and  the  land,  hence  has 
little  control  over  the  production  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. The  policies  that  apply  to  the  use  of  the  water 
and  the  land  are,  therefore,  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  wildlife  management. 

Since  they  are  of  major  significance  to  him,  the 
wildlife  manager  will  critically  examine  these  poli- 
cies. If  he  reaches  the  same  conclusions  as  has  the 
author,  he  will  say  that  we  Americans  have  no 
sound  and  effective  water  and  land  use  policies.  He 
will  conclude  that  the  average  American  does  not 
fully  understand  the  real  significance  nor  the  proper 
use  of  these  resources.  As  a  consequence,  we  do  not 
conserve  them,  we  only  conserve  our  private  right 
to  exploit  them! 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  all-important  in  the  American  concept. 


There  is  more  than  a  little  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  American  dollar  is  the  American  god.  If 
this  be  so,  we  worship  a  false  god.  We  do  not  err  in 
our  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  we  do  err  in  our  belief 
that  the  dollar  is  wealth.  Actually,  money  is  only 
a  medium  of  exchange,  something  that  we  can  trade 
for  the  things  we  need  or  desire.  And  what  are  the 
things  we  need  or  desire?  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  are  natural  resources,  or  the  processed 
products  of  natural  resources. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  repeat  that  money 
is  not  wealth;  money  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Wealth  consists  of  natural  resources  plus  human  ef- 
fort. There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  machine 
is  a  third  element  of  wealth.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  this  concept,  we  only  point  out  that  the  ma- 
chine, too,  is  a  product  of  natural  resources  and 
human  effort.  We  must  never  forget  that  a  great 
storehouse  of  natural  resources,  plus  an  energetic 
and  ingenious  people,  are  the  factors  that  have  made 
this  nation  what  it  is  today.  These  are  the  elements, 
and  the  only  elements,  that  can  perpetuate  our  in- 
dustries, our  institutions,  our  society,  our  standard 
of  living,  our  way  of  life.  In  our  own  interests,  there- 
fore, it  is  imperative  that  we  conserve  both  our  na- 
tural resources  and  our  will  to  work. 

This  poses  a  problem  that  is  of  major  and  serious 
proportions.  To  conserve  these  basic  resources  we 
must  accomplish  something  no  civilization  in  all 
history  has  ever  accomplished.  We  must  embrace 
and  execute  a  new  and  revolutionary  ideology;  we 
must  get  our  horse  out  in  front  of  our  cart.  We 
must  think  and  act  in  terms  of  biological  facts  and 
biological  soundness  rather  than  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics and  dollar  yield. 

Under  our  present  ideology,  we  live  by  economics, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  life  is  biological.  We  base 
our  water  and  land-use  on  economics,  but  water  and 
land-use  problems  are  biological.  We  think  and  act 
in  terms  of  economics,  when  our  life  and  its  prob- 
lems are  biological.  We  travel  the  wrong  road;  we 
worship  a  false  god.  We  persist  in  trying  to  shove 
our  system  of  economics  down  Nature's  throat, 
when  common  sense  should  tell  us  that  we  shall  fail, 
just  as  surely  as  civilized  man  has  failed  in  like  at- 
tempts down  through  all  of  recorded  history.  We 
do  not  profit  by  experience,  we  continue  the  vain 
and  age-old  attempt  to  make  Nature  conform  to 
a  man-made  system  of  economics,  instead  of  ad- 
justing that  system  to  Nature's  basic  laws.  We  do 
not  realize  that  Nature  earmarks  for  ultimate  de- 
struction, all  things  that  are  biologically  unsound. 
We  seem  unable  to  learn  that  only  sound  biology 
can  give  us  sound  economics. 
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Sound  biological  use  of  our  water  and  our  land 
demands  stabilized  production.  Here,  again,  the 
economic  complex  clouds  our  vision.  We  think  of 
production  in  terms  of  pounds  or  bushels,  or  what- 
ever unit  of  measurement  we  may  use  in  the  con- 
version of  these  products  into  dollars.  We  are  quite 
happy  if  the  quantitative  yield  is  maintained  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  Sound  biology,  however,  re- 
quires the  stabilization  of  the  qualitative  as  well  as 
the  quantitative  yield,  and  demands  the  maintenance 
of  that  standard  perpetually. 

Deficiencies  in  quality  are  not  commonly  recog- 
nized, but  they  are  widespread  and  serious;  more  se- 
rious, perhaps,  than  deficiencies  in  quantity.  These 
qualitative  deficiencies  warn  us  that  we  are  losing 
ground,  that  stabilization  has  not  been  achieved. 
Adequate  nutrition  of  animal  life  requires  more  than 
bulk.  It  will  take  more  than  mere  pounds  or  bushels 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Nature's  basic  laws. 
In  short,  we  cannot  get  by  indefinitely  with  our 
present  mode  of  operation,  and  we  will  not  change 
that  mode  of  operation  because  of  present  ideology. 
We  have  failed  to  educate  ourselves  to  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  life  on  this  earth,  and  we  resist  re- 
vision of  the  concepts  we  now  hold.  We  are  in 
trouble,  serious  trouble,  ideological  trouble.  The 
way  out  will  not  be  easy. 

It  is,  however,  futile  to  cry  over  spilt  milk.  The 
all-important  question  is,  what  will  our  thinking 
and  action  be  in  the  future?  We  can  do  wonders  if 
we  decide  to  do  them.  We  do  not  lack  in  knowledge, 
in  means  or  in  ability  to  rebuild  productive  capacity 
and  to  stabilize  it  permanently;  we  only  lack  the  de- 
sire to  do  so.  To  acquire  that  desire,  we  must  first 
acquire  a  new  ideology.  Once  the  American  people 
learn  the  truth  about  their  own  economic  and  bio- 
logical welfare,  an  adequate  natural  resources  policy 
will  follow  as  day  follows  night.  Until  we  learn 
this  truth,  no  new  policy  can  be  effectively  applied 
to  any  resource,  and  certainly  not  to  fish  and  wild- 
life. 

We  recommend  that  private  enterprise  lead  the 
way  in  the  proper  management  of  natural  resources. 
It  can  afford  to  do  so  in  terms  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate profit,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  indirect  and  fu- 
ture gain.  Private  enterprise  must  use  its  facilities 
to  perpetuate  rather  than  impair  natural  resources. 
The  necessary  capital  and  manpower  should  be  made 
available;  there  should  be  adequate  financing,  re- 
search and  application  of  findings.  Capital,  indus- 
try, labor,  every  part  of  American  economy  will 
profit  by  such  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  private 
enterprise  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  The  point 
was  made  earlier  in  this  paper  that  fish  and  wildlife 
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is  managed  under  a  socialistic  policy.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  advocate  the  socialization  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  it  is  our  purpose  to  point  out  that  gov- 
ernment usually  steps  in  when  private  enterprise 
fails  to  meet  its  obligations  or  abuses  its  privileges. 
Private  enterprise  should  not  wait  for  government 
to  take  over,  because  this  occurs  only  at  the  expense 
of  private  enterprise  and  only  after  irreparable 
damage  has  been  done. 

We  make  no  specific  recommendations  for  new 
policy  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife.  We  believe 
the  present  one  is  reasonably  effective,  insofar  as 
policy,  in  itself,  may  accomplish  anything  worth- 
while. Moreover,  we  think  it  quite  futile  to  be 
hanging  storm-sash  while  the  house  is  burning 
down.  The  primary  problem  discussed  herein  must 
be  solved  before  secondary  effects  of  that  situation 
can  be  corrected. 

In  the  serious  and  judicious  consideration  of  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
separate  this  problem  from  an  inseparable  whole,  to 
divorce  it  from  a  complex  entity  that  begins  with 
the  four  basic  resources  and  runs  the  complete  course 
of  the  Cycle  of  Life,  from  the  soil  biota  up  through 
the  plant,  the  herbiv-orous  animals,  the  carniv- 
orous animal,  man  himself,  and  so  back  to  the  soil 
again.  All  these  things,  all  resources  and  all  life  on  this 
earth,  are  governed  in  unison  by  immutable  natural 
laws;  laws  that  no  man  will  ever  change,  no  legis- 
lature or  congress  will  ever  amend,  re-enact  or  re- 
peal. When  we  fully  understand  these  truths  of 
Life,  we  readily  understand   why  puny  man  has 

{Continued  on  page  12) 

The   true  wealth  of  a   nation — forests,   soils, 
air  and  water. 
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Appointment  With  Clappers 


By  JOHN  H.   GWATHMEY 


GILBERT  shut  off  the  motor.  Cac,  cac,  cac,  cacal 
Strident  clattering  of  the  birds  could  be  heard 
down  through  the  marsh.  The  boat  slid  up  on 
the  beach  of  the  creek  and  we  threw  the  anchor  up 
in  the  bushes  and  picked  up  our  guns.  It  was  clap- 
per rail  we  were  after,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
them,  judging  from  the  racket  they  made  protest- 
ing the  sound  of  our  outboard. 

Nancy,  Gilbert's  well-trained  springer,  leaped 
ashore.  Over  the  side  we  went,  but  before  we  could 
slosh  in  our  hip  boots  to  solid  ground,  the  dog  dashed 
into  a  clump  of  marsh  grass  and  out  came  an  un- 
gainly, long-necked  bird  the  size  of  a  spring  chicken 
cackling  at  every  wing-beat.  We  had  to  let  that 
one  go. 

It  was  my  first  experience  hunting  marsh  hens — 
that's  what  the  natives  call  them — on  the  west  side 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  Mathews  County  they  hunt 
'em  afoot  at  low  tide.  But  in  the  vast  ungranted 
marshes  of  the  Eastern  Shore  you  are  poled  through 
the  flats  in  a  boat  at  high  tide — the  higher  the  better. 

Gilbert  drew  first  blood  with  a  well-placed  charge 
of  8's,  as  we  plodded  through  the  marsh  abreast  and 
about  50  feet  apart,  with  the  dog  working  close  in. 
I  got  the  next  with  my  20.  Facts  are  that  the  shoot- 
ing was  pretty  fast  and  furious.  We  had  reached 
the  marsh  by  boat  and  started  in  on  the  ebb  perhaps 
an  hour  before  the  tide  was  scheduled  to  be  low,  and 
had  plenty  of  time.  By  the  time  the  tide  started 
flooding  again,  we  had  our  limits  of  1 5  birds  each. 


The  going  was  nothing  like  as  tough  as  might 
have  been  supposed.  Those  who  hunt  clappers  in 
Mathews  seek  the  moderately  high  marshes  which 
frequently  are  not  even  covered  by  average  high 
tides.  Ground  is  normally  hard,  but  hip  boots  are 
a  must,  for  shallow  sloughs  are  often  encountered 
and  wading  is  sometimes  necessary. 

A  well-trained  dog  is  an  essential.  If  there  ever 
was  a  bird  that  can  get  through  the  grass  with  a 
minimum  of  to-do  about  it,  it  is  the  clapper.  Fre- 
quently we  saw  Nancy  get  a  whiff  of  a  bird,  but 
before  she  could  dash  in  for  the  flush,  the  old  clapper 
would  make  his  way  unseen  to  other  cover  25  yards 
away.  That's  what  the  dog  is  for,  to  flush  birds 
which  would  much  rather  run  on  the  ground  than 
get  up.  The  well-trained  clapper  dog  is  a  flusher, 
and  a  quick  flusher  at  that.  The  good  dog  works 
close  to  his  master  and  gets  the  birds  up  before  they 
can  thread  their  way  through  the  marsh  grass  in  a 
hurry  and  get  out  of  range. 

The  clapper  is  comparatively  easy  to  hit  and  re- 
quires very  little  killing,  for  a  few  shot  will  bring 
him  down.  His  flight  is  not  unlike  that  of  his  little 
fresh-water  kinsman,  the  sora,  only  the  clapper  is 
much  bigger  and,  if  anything,  flies  more  slowly. 
There  was  never  a  ringneck  cock  which  raised  more 
racket  in  flight  than  a  startled  clapper  rail  trying 
to  wing  his  way  to  safety. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  in  the  two  forms  of 
shooting  on  the  west  side  and  the  east  side  of  Ches- 


Photo  by  Shomon 


A  clapper  will   flush  ahead  of 

your    boat    and    provide    niee 

wing    shooting    to     the     most 

inaceurate    marksman. 
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The  clapper  rail  will  weigh 
about  a  pound  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  flesh  is  dark  and 
tasty  when  properly  prepared. 


apeake  Bay!  Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore  it  is  nec- 
essary to  hunt  when  the  tides  are  abnormally  high. 
At  any  average  tide,  the  birds  will  sit  out  in  the 
grass  in  plain  view.  But  however  fast  your  guide 
may  "pole"  you  to  them,  the  provoking  birds  will 
refuse  to  get  up,  but  will  dive  instead.  It  is  too 
often  true  that  if  you  want  to  bag  a  limit  you've 
got  to  shoot  most  of  them  sitting. 

When  there  is  an  abnormally  high  tide,  clapper 
rail  will  be  found  along  the  many  creeks  through 
the  marshes  where  the  grasses  are  higher,  and  they 
will  flush  ahead  of  your  boat  and  provide  nice  wing 
shooting.  Wherever  you  find  the  clapper,  he  will 
exhaust  every  available  means  of  escape  before  he 
will  take  flight.  During  extremely  high  tides  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  which  frequently  occur,  the  birds 
are  helpless,  and  the  slaughter  by  meat  gunners  is 
terrific. 

There  is  a  funny  thing  about  the  clapper  rail. 
Until  recent  years  the  state  of  Virginia  claimed  him 
as  a  native,  local  bird — which  in  reality  he  is — and 
made  regulations  accordingly.  A  few  years  ago 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  took  over  his 
custody  on  the  grounds  that  some  of  them  passed 
back  and  forth  over  the  Mexican  border  and  were, 
therefore,  migratory. 

They  breed  in  large  numbers  both  on  the  western 
and  eastern  sides  of  Virginia's  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
if  they  migrate  at  all,  it  is  only  for  very  short  dis- 
tances. Perhaps  their  greatest  enemies  are  the  ex- 
cessively high  tides  which  flood  out  their  nests. 

The  average  gunner  would  class  the  clapper  rail 
as  rather  a  stupid  bird,  a  noisy  rascal  when  startled, 
but  extremely  secretive  when  undisturbed  in  his 
native  habitat.     His  flight  is  slow  and  lumbering. 


Photo  by  Shomon 


True  enough,  he  will  frequently  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge  when  the  tide  is  going  out  and  pay 
little  attention  to  a  man  in  a  boat.  Lots  of  them 
are  shot  this  way  by  men  who  relish  their  meat. 

However,  I  was  told  by  a  reputable  citizen  of 
Chincoteague  that  a  clapper  rail  has  got  more  sense 
than  might  be  supposed.  He  cited  several  personal 
experiences  when  he  had  seen  a  mother  bird  start 
crossing  a  road  at  the  approach  of  his  car.  He  de- 
clared that  invariably  the  old  bird  would  shoo  her 
little  ones  back  into  the  grass  until  the  car  passed. 
Then  she  would  take  a  good  look,  and  if  nothing 
else  was  coming,  would  lead  her  brood  across  the 
road.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  clapper  rails  are 
found  dead  on  roads  leading  through  the  marshlands. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  clapper, 
it  may  be  described  as  a  predominantly  gray  rail  of 
the  Atlantic  coastal  marshes  and  is  found  to  some 
extent  all  the  way  from  Connecticut  to  North 
Carolina.  It  also  appears  around  the  Gulf  coast. 
Its  bill  is  long,  with  a  slightly  downward  curve.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  a  pale  greenish,  olive  gray 
with  whitish  marks,  with  wings  and  tail  of  grayish 
brown.  Its  breast  is  a  pale  light  brown  with  a 
graying  tinge,  and  the  abdomen  is  barred  with  gray 
streaks.    It  is  a  bird  of  the  salt-water  marshes  only. 

Perhaps  the  sport  of  hunting  these  birds  is  enjoyed 
to  a  greater  degree  in  Virginia  than  in  any  other 
state.  Seasons  for  a  number  of  years  have  come  in 
September  1  and  run  through  October  30.  The 
clapper  rail  will  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  flesh  is  dark  but  tasty  when  properly  pre- 
pared. The  natives  of  Virginia's  waterfront  coun- 
ties are  extremely  fond  of  them. 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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When  grazing  animals  are  turned  loose  in  the  forest, 
then   all  hut  the   largest   trees  are  hrowsetl   off. 


T3  ANY  man  who  tries  to  understand  the  phe- 
nomenon of  plant  and  animal  communities,  there 

stands  a  challenge.  The  subject  is  large,  the  va- 
riations tremendous,  the  workings  complex,  and  the 
result — beautiful. 

For  those  of  us  who  wish  to  read  about  these 
phenomena,  Nature  leaves  her  book  wide  open.  We 
need  not  consult  the  volumes  of  books  in  a  library 
to  read  about  plant  and  animal  relationships,  the 
dependence  and  interdependence  of  each  plant  and 
animal  to  one  another,  nor  the  workings  of  a  plant 
and  animal  community  as  a  whole.  Let  us  go  to  the 
places  where  Nature  writes  her  best:  to  the  moun- 
tains, forests,  rivers  and  open  fields.  Here  lies  her 
story — it  needs  no  documenting,  for  she  does  not  lie. 

Scientifically  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  com- 
munities is  known  as  ecology.  Actually,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  study  of  a  way  of  life  peculiar 
to  aggregations  of  plants  and  their  associated  animal 
life,  and  the  effects  of  one  upon  the  other. 

In  dealing  with  these  communities,  we  are  not 
only  concerned  with  the  larger  forms  of  life,  such 
as  the  pine  and  oak,  or  the  deer  and  the  quail.  We 
must  consider  all  the  forms  of  life  down  to  the  lowly 
earthworm  and  plankton,  trees  and  shrubs  and  the 
relationship  of  one  to  the  other,  and  to  the  soil  and 
water. 

The  complexities  involved  in  a  plant  and  animal 
community,  however,  are  so  great  and  varied  that 
it  is  possible,  in  the  space  allowed  here,  to  cover  but 
a  small  portion  of  them.  Let  us  dwell  upon  the 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  activities,  that  we  may 
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not  become  so  involved  as  to  lose  sight  of  our  objec- 
tive. 

The  soil,  air  and  water  are  the  building  stones  of 
life.  The  sun  is  the  key  which  unlocks  these  mate- 
rials, making  them  available  to  the  forms  of  life 
which  depend  upon  them  for  their  existence. 

Loosely  speaking,  the  climate  determines  where 
the  various  plants  and  animals  will  be  found.  On 
the  other  hand  the  plants  and  animals  affect  in 
various  ways  the  places  where  they  live.  Plants 
evaporate  more  water  than  the  bare  soil.  They  shade 
the  ground,  making  it  cooler.  They  drop  their 
branches  and  leaves  which  form  a  mulch,  keeping 
the  ground  warm  in  winter  so  that  tender  roots  will 
not  freeze,  and  keeping  it  cool  and  moist  in  the 
summer  so  that  the  surface  does  not  dry  out.  Both 
plants  and  animals  add  organic  materials  to  the  soil 
to  form  humus.  Burrowing  animals,  such  as  worms, 
woodchucks,  ants  and  many  more  mix  the  soil  lay- 
ers, bringing  the  minerals  and  nutrients  to  the  sur- 
face and  making  the  soil  more  fertile.  Thus  living 
things  change  the  conditions  in  the  places  where 
they  live. 

Every  plant  and  animal  in  a  community  affects 
every  other  plant  and  animal,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  plants,  just  as  the  animals,  compete 
with  each  other  for  space,  food,  light  and  water. 
The  animals  compete  with  each  other  for  shelter, 
as  well  as  the  other  necessities.  This  is  a  vital  point 
in  our  wildlife  management  program.  We  have 
recognized  that  wild  animals,  just  as  the  human 
race,   cannot   live   in   crowded   conditions   without 
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having  their  food  and  cover  adequately  supplied 
and  in  close  combination.  Those  that  find  their 
living  conditions  crowded  and  the  competition 
great,  must  either  move,  die  from  exposure  or  star- 
vation, or  fall  prey  to  disease,  parasites  or  predation. 
When  such  types  of  mortality  reach  an  abnormally 
high  level,  then  we  can  be  sure  that  the  requirements 
for  the  species  fall  short  of  those  required  to  feed 
and  house  it  properly.  Here,  if  the  food  plant  re- 
quired by  the  animal  is  deficient,  so  will  the  number 
of  animals  utilizing  this  plant  be  lacking.  The  same 
is  true  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  cover  plants. 

The  dependence  of  animals  upon  plants  is  well 
known,  but  just  as  animals  would  disappear  without 
plants,  many  plants  likewise  would  fade  out  of  the 
picture  were  it  not  for  animals.  Consider  the  pol- 
lination accomplished  by  insects  and  the  seed  dis- 
tribution made  possible  by  many  birds  and  mam- 
mals. The  soil  conservationist  uses  this  relationship 
when  he  plans  a  living  fence  between  cropland  and 
pasture,  thus  providing  a  home  for  bumblebees,  soli- 
tary bees,  and  other  insects  useful  in  pollinating  red 
clover,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  legumes. 

As  with  the  land  animals,  plants  likewise  play  a 
vital  part  in  aquatic  animal  life,  such  as  the  fishes 
and  all  of  the  animal  food  organisms  upon  which 
they  feed. 

Streambank  plants  not  only  aid  in  the  control 
of  erosion  and  in  desilting,  which  benefits  all  kinds 
of  fish,  but  they  shade  and  cool  our  trout  waters, 
improving  conditions  for  trout. 


Burrowing  animals  such  as  woodchucks  mix  the 
soil   layers,    hringing   materials   to    the   surface. 

Photo  by  K.  H.  Moslowski 


If  we  study  the  plant  and  animal  relationships  in 
a  farm  pond  community,  we  find  that  here  too  one 
cannot  live  without  the  other.  In  the  farm  pond, 
much  as  in  any  body  of  water  which  supports  fish 
life,  we  find  what  is  called  a  "food  chain."  This 
chain  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  land  animals 
in  principle,  but  differs  in  the  type  of  organisms 
forming  the  chain.  Beginning  with  the  water  and 
mineral  elements  necessary  for  plant  growth,  we 
find  that  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  the  minerals 
feed  miscroscopic  plants  known  as  algae.  This  al- 
gae and  certain  small  animal  organisms  are  collec- 
tively known  as  plankton.  The  chain  is  lengthened 
as  small  crustaceans  and  insect  larvae  feed  on  the 
plankton.  In  turn  these  animals  are  the  chief  source 
of  food  for  bluegill,  which  is  fed  upon  by  the  large- 
mouth  bass.  Both  the  bass  and  bluegill  are  used  by 
man  for  food. 

Between  every  two  or  more  adjoining  communi- 
ties, there  is  an  ecotone  or  edge.  The  term  "edge" 
in  the  minds  of  wildlife  managers  is  one  of  extreme 
significance.  The  importance  can  be  quickly  real- 
ized by  anyone  who  has  ever  hunted.  Where  do  you 
look  for  quail  and  rabbits  on  a  cold,  frosty  fall 
morning?  Not  in  the  broad,  unbroken  areas  hav- 
ing little  cover  or  food  to  offer,  but  rather  where 
the  hayfield  and  cornfield  meet,  where  a  shrubby 
border  and  a  woodland  come  together,  or  where  a 
cropland  is  in  combination  with  a  shrubby  border. 
The  edge  is  more  productive  of  wildlife  than  any 
of  the  two  or  more  plant  communities  which  go  to 
make  it  up.  The  reason  is  that  here  is  where  the 
greatest  mixture  of  both  food  and  cover  is  to  be 
found.  This  is  why  farmers  and  landowners  are 
asked  to  let  their  fencerows  and  field  borders  grow. 
Not  only  do  these  shrubby  borders  support  more 
useful  forms  of  wildlife,  but  they  support  fewer 
forms  that  are  harmful  to  grain  and  forage  crops 
than  do  grassy  borders,  which  are  the  by-products 
of  fire,  mowing,  and  grazing. 

Dealing  as  we  have  with  a  few  of  the  more  ob- 
vious effects  of  plants  and  animals  upon  the  total 
environment,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
inevitable  entrance  of  man. 

Everything  that  man  has  done,  in  regard  to  the 
soil,  vegetation  and  water,  has  had  its  effect,  either 
inversely  or  adversely. 

Farmers  affect  the  environment  of  plants  and 
animals  by  plowing,  seeding,  and  cultivating,  to 
keep  cropland  in  the  initial  stages  of  plant  succes- 
sion; for  example,  the  growing  of  annual  or  biennial 
crops  like  corn,  small  grain,  or  red  clover.  The 
same  is  true  when  lime  and  fertilizer  are  applied  to 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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{Continued  from  page  11) 

permit  the  growth  of  plants  that  could  not  other- 
wise grow  on  land  that  is  acid  or  of  low  fertility. 

Such  beneficial  practices,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
unintentional  in  the  respect  that  they  do  not  aim 
at  continuity  of  production.  They  are  primarily 
concerned  with  bushels  per  acre  this  year,  not 
bushels  per  acre  every  year.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
dependent  upon  the  land,  and  the  wildlife  that  live 
upon  this  land,  we  must  turn  our  objective  toward 
stabilized  land  management,  with  definite,  inten- 
tional land  use  practices. 

When  we  do  this,  we  may  be  able  to  harvest  our 
wildlife,  timber  and  our  crops  on  a  continual  an- 
nual basis,  that  there  will  not 
only  be  stabilized  plant  and  animal 
communities,  but  likewise  there 
will  be  stabilized  farming  commu- 
nities. 

Perhaps  before  we  leave  this  dis- 
cussion we  should  cover  the  other 
phase  of  man's  part  in  modifying 
natural  plant  and  animal  commu- 
nities. 

The  Commission  has  been  much 
concerned  over  the  disappearance 
of  upland  game  on  the  state's  ex- 
tensive stock  farms.  Some  coun- 
ties are  entirely  given  up  to  graz- 
ing, with  the  result  that  there  is 
little  or  no  upland  game  hunting. 
This  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
the  habitat,  or  home,  for  game  has  been  destroyed. 

In  a  natural  community,  such  as  a  forest,  cer- 
tain plants  and  animals  are  dominant;  others  take 
a  lesser  place,  or  one  sub-dominant.  The  result  is  a 
"layering"  of  plants,  with  small  herbaceous  plants 
dominated  by  shrubs,  which  are  in  turn  dominated 
by  young  trees  under  a  canopy  of  truly  dominant 
larger  trees.  This  layering  of  plants  results  in  a 
similar  stratification  of  animals,  an  important  dif- 
ference being  that  the  animals  living  in  the  larger 
trees  do  not  necessarily  dominate  those  living  on  the 
ground. 

When  grazing  animals  are  turned  loose  in  the 
forest,  then  all  but  the  largest  of  trees  are  browsed 
off,  and  soon  a  browse  line  is  visible  in  the  forest. 
There  is  no  reproduction  in  the  forest  now,  and  all 
ground  nesting  species  must  disappear.  The  sod  can 
no  longer  absorb  water  because  it  is  hard  and  com- 
pact due  to  trampling,  and  the  water  runs  off  as  it 
falls,  giving  rise  to  floods.  The  forest  becomes  dry 
because  there  is  no  longer  any  vegetation  on  the 


ground  to  reduce  the  effect  of  drying  winds.     The 
stage  is  set  for  the  inevitable  forest  fire. 

As  we  draw  this  discussion  to  a  close  we  may  ask 
ourselves,  "What  does  all  this  mean  to  me?"  A 
knowledge  of  the  way  that  plants  and  animals  live 
together  not  only  adds  to  the  fun  we  get  from  liv- 
ing, but  aids  us  in  knowing  how  to  live  better, 
through  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resource 
wealth. 

The  presence  of  water  alone  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  home  for  fish,  nor  does  a  forest  necessarily 
mean  a  home  for  game.  Those  of  us  who  want  to 
do  a  first-class  job  when  working  with  the  land  must 
recognize  these  relationships  between  land,  plants 
and  animals.  Management  of  land  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  its  relationship 
with  plants  and  animals. 


No   need  to   be  scared  of  him, 
Mattv — he's    an    old   croc!" 


WHICH  WAY  WILL  WE  GO? 

{Continued  from  pege  7) 

failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  op- 
erate under  a  man-made  code 
that  Nature  finds  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  the  face  of  these  fundamental 
truths,  it  is  self-evident  that  man 
must  revise  his  thinking  and  his 
action  if  he  would  avoid  the  pen- 
alties that  follow  violation  of  Na- 
ture's laws.  Let  no  one  under- 
estimate the  severity  of  these  pen- 
alties. It  is  true  that  Nature  is 
exceedingly  patient,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  she  never  suspends  a  penalty  or 
ever  hands  out  a  pardon.  Some  one  at  some  time 
must  pay  the  price  for  every  transgression.  We 
know  some  of  the  penalties  of  Nature,  we  see  them 
in  the  pages  of  past  history,  and  we  see  them  in  the 
troubled  world  about  us  today.  They  appear  on  our 
eroded  hillsides  and  in  our  polluted  waters,  they 
stand  out  like  beacons  in  barren  and  empty  pastures, 
abandoned  and  decaying  farmsteads,  silent  and  rust- 
ing factories,  decadent  and  starving  nations.  Is  it 
really  true  that  we  choose  to  pay  this  price  for  the 
sake  of  mere  ideology,  or  will  we  exercise  the  su- 
perior intelligence  that  our  species  is  said  to  possess? 
Here  in  America,  at  least,  we  still  have  a  choice. 
Which  way  will  we  go? 


APPOINTMENT  WITH  CLAPPERS 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  the  clapper,  whether 
hunted  afoot  or  from  a  boat:  he  is  a  good  target 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Late  Wildlife   News  ...   At  A  Glance 
a r 

CHANGES  IN  TIME  FOR  CONSIDERING  FISH  LAWS;  According  to  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Paris,  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Commission,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  time  scheduled  for  consider- 
ing new  fish  laws  and  regulations. 

From  now  o:  ,  all  considerations  of  fish  laws  and  regulations  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Commis- 
mission  in  the  month  of  October  of  each  year. 

This  new  date  will  enable  the  Commission  to  have  ample  time  to  get  their  fish  law  pamphlets 
compiled  and  printed  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  early  fish  season.  Previously,  new  fish 
regulations  were  taken  up  for  consideration  in  February  of  each  year,  causing  the  printed 
pamphlet  to  be  published  and  to  reach  fishermen  after  the  season  had  opened. 

ENCEPHALITIS  PRESENT  IN  GAME  BIRDS:  Encephalitis ,  a  few  cases  of  which  have  been  found  recent- 
ly among  citizens  of  Richmond,  may  also  appear  in  game  birds.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  gallinaceous  birds  such  as  the  quails ,  pheasants ,  and  turkeys . 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  anxious  to  get  any  reports  of  diseased  birds , 
and  to  receive  specimens  for  examination.  So  far,  no  reports  have  reached  this  office  of 
diseased  wild  game  birds. 

LATE  NESTINGS  INDICATE  SMALLER  QUAIL  FOR  OPENING  DAY :  Reports  from  several  sections  of  the  state 
coming  into  the  office  of  the  Commission  are  to  the  effect  that  many  small  quail,  common- 
ly known  as  "squealers,"  are  being  seen  throughout  the  state.  This  in  all  probability 
means  that  the  early  clutches  of  eggs  were  destroyed  by  some  means,  and  that  the  parent 
birds  have  hatched  off  a  second  clutch  of  eggs.  These  young  birds  will  be  scarcely  full 
grown  when  the  hunting  season  opens  on  November  20. 

Also,  due  to  their  small  size  and  insufficient  time  to  mature  before  going  into  the  win- 
ter's critical  period,  many  which  survive  the  hunters'  guns  will  be  unable  to  survive  the 
winter  weather. 

DOVE.  RAIL  SEASON  FIXED;  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  announced  that  the  federal 
regulations  governing  these  migratory  birds  have  been  put  into  effect ,  and  that  the  season 
on  mourning  doves  will  open  October  2  and  run  through  October  31.  The  bag  limit  has  been 
reduced  from  10  birds  a  day  to  8. 

The  reason  given  for  the  drop  in  the  number  of  doves  per  day  is  that  an  epizootic  hit  the 
doves  during  the  winter  season.  This  disease  greatly  decimated  the  dove  population  on 
its  wintering  grounds.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  disease  will  not  be  felt  much  in 
Virginia  during  the  coming  season,  unless  something  unforeseen  at  this  time  takes  place. 
The  shooting  hours  will  be  from  12:00  noor.  until  sunset. 

The  season  on  clapper  and  sora  rail  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  from  September  1  through 
October  30.  The  bag  limit  will  remain  at  25  sora  a  day  and  15  clapper  rail  a  day. 
It  will  be  several  weeks  before  the  federal  authorities  will  be  able  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  open  season  and  bag  limits  on  waterfowl.  It  is  believed  by  the  Com- 
mission, however,  that  the  waterfowl  season  in  Virginia  will  be  as  good,  if  not  better 
than  last  year. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  does  not  predict  what  the  upland  game  popu- 
lation will  be  this  season.  The  nesting  season  for  game  birds  has  been  moderately  good, 
however,  and  the  rearing  season  for  game  animals  has  been  good  also  throughout  the  year. 

115?  ?00_KLET  PUBLICATION  DELAYED:  The  education  division  of  the  Commission  regrets  that  pub- 
lication of  the  booklet  Birdlife  of  Virginia  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  due  to  unfore- 
seen printing  difficulties. 

To  all  of  those  who  have  already  sent  their  requests  and  payments  to  us,  we  wish  to  sincere- 
ly apologize  for  this  delay,  and  ask  you  to  be  patient  with  us.  Be  assured  that  you  have 
not  been  overlooked — you  will  receive  your  booklet  as  quickly  as  we  can  possibly  get  it  to 
you. 

RATTLESNAKES  HAVE  VARIED  DIET:  According  to  the  Warm  Springs  Ranger  District  of  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest,  51  rattlesnakes  and  33  copperheads  have  been  killed  by  them 
as  of  August  1. 

Four  of  the  rattlesnakes  were  opened,  and  disclosed  that  rattlers  show  a  varied  diet.  In 
one  snake  they  found  a  half-grown  squirrel  ;  in  the  second  and  third  snakes  they  found  two 
rabbits  ;  and  in  the  fourth  they  found  a  rat. 

The  ranger  district  also  reports  that  a  rattler  killed  by  the  Cast  Steel  Hunt  Club  con- 
tained a  young  wild  turkey. 
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Boh  Merritt  points  out  the  way 
to    identify    a    painted    turtle. 
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A    ""Slimy   salamander"    is 
found   under   a  damp  log. 


If  You  Want  More  Quail 
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Bicolor  lespedeza  provides  food  and  cover  for  quail  in  close  combination. 


WELL,  mister,  you  can  have  them.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  But  wait,  you  haven't  heard  the  whole 
story. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  put  this  way:  if  you  want 
more  quail,  and  are  a  landowner,  you  can  have 
them  if  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  enough  to 
provide  for  their  needs.  If  you  are  not  a  landowner, 
and  you  are  willing  to  help  the  man  who  owns  the 
land  to  do  something  about  it,  you  too  can  have 
them.  It  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again  that 
anyone  who  really  wants  to  increase  the  quail  pop- 
ulation on  a  particular  piece  of  land  can  do  it  by 
intelligent  planning,  a  little  money,  and  hard  work. 
For  example,  there  is  a  landowner  in  Powhatan 
County  who  decided  he  wanted  more  quail  and  he 
wanted  them  quickly.  He  set  out  to  improve  his 
land  for  quail,  and  within  one  year  after  he  started 
his  program  had  increased  his  quail  population  from 
six  coveys  to  twelve  coveys.    It  can  be  done! 

The  bobwhite,  like  all  other  forms  of  life,  has 
its  own  peculiar  way  of  living,  and  just  certain  con- 
ditions in  its  environment  are  conducive  to  its  well- 
being.  Like  other  animals,  it  requires  suitable  food 
around  the  calendar,  and  sufficient  cover  to  provide 
protection  against  man  and  predators,  rain,  snow, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Food,  of  course,  is  the  all- 
important  element  in  the  life  of  a  quail.  Plenty  of 
food  is  needed  to  produce  plenty  of  quail.  One  of 
the  most  common  mistakes  people  make  in  manag- 


ing an  area  for  quail  is  that  they  assume  the  food 
supply  is  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  quail.  An 
abandoned  field  may  be  thick  with  weeds  and, 
seemingly,  contain  enough  food  in  the  form  of 
legumes  and  other  seeds  to  feed  a  large  quail  pop- 
ulation. Upon  closer  examination,  we  find  it  is 
not  there  in  the  quantities  necessary  to  support  quail 
in  the  desired  numbers.  It  must  be  available  the 
year  around,  in  winter  and  spring  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

Verne  Davison,  in  his  book  "Bobwhites  on  the 
Rise"  describes  a  dependable  food  as  "one  the  birds 
eat  readily;  is  available  in  early  fall  when  the  birds 
are  locating  for  winter;  is  eaten  but  seldom  by  other 
wild  creatures;  remains  available  without  deteriora- 
tion until  summer  insects  appear  again;  and  pro- 
duces every  year  without  fail." 

As  already  brought  out,  food  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  bobwhite  must  have  cover  in  which  to  live. 
Without  it,  they  cannot  survive  the  wintry  blast, 
the  summer  sun,  and  the  ever  present  danger  of 
attack  by  their  enemies,  both  feathered  and  furred. 
Generally  speaking,  they  need  only  two  kinds  of 
cover,  grassy  and  shrubby.  Sometimes  these  two 
types  are  broken  down  further  into  such  types  as 
roosting,  nesting,  loafing,  escape,  etc.  In  addition, 
the  cover  must  be  near  the  food  supply  in  order 
that  the  birds  do  not  have  to  expose  themselves  to 
obtain  the  necessary  food. 
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Generally,  food  is  more  limiting  than  cover,  and 
from  the  hunter's  point  of  view,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  cover.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  some  of  the  Coastal  and  Piedmont  areas  where 
almost  every  field  is  surrounded  by  extensive  stands 
of  scrub  pine.  For  the  quail,  however,  this  set-up 
approaches  the  ideal.  Provided  that  sufficient  food 
is  close  by,  quail  will  flourish  under  such  conditions. 
Whether  the  hunter  can  harvest  as  many  as  he  would 
like  under  such  conditions  is  another  matter.  (To 
quote  Verne  Davison  again — "cover  must  provide 
nesting  sites,  warmth  at  the  ground  level,  and  over- 
head protection  against  aerial  attack.  Cover  must 
be  near  the  food  supply.") 

The  slogan,  "plant  in  the  spring  where  you  hunt 
in  the  fall,"  is  good  advice  to  the  would-be  success- 
ful quail  hunter.  No  farmer  needs  to  be  told  that 
if  he  expects  to  produce  more  cattle  or  hogs,  addi- 
tional range  or  food  must  be  provided.  If  he  expects 
to  produce  a  surplus  of  game,  the  same  thing  is  true. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
has  advocated  for  a  number  of  years  the  planting  of 
woodland  and  field  borders  of  shrub  lespedeza  (Les- 
pedeza  bicolor)  as  a  practical  means  of  increasing 
the  food  supply  for  quail.  Well  over  a  million 
plants  and  over  two  thousand  pounds  of  this  seed 
were  distributed  during  the  spring  of  195  0,  and  this 
amount  has  been  exceeded  considerably  for  the 
spring  of  1951.  In  addition,  a  new  variety  of  shrub 
lespedeza    (Lespedeza  intermedia)    has  been  distri- 


buted this  spring  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  This  lespedeza  matures  seed 
earlier  than  the  bicolor  lespedeza  and  is  a  consider- 
able step  forward  in  improving  conditions  for  quail 
in  that  portion  of  the  state  with  a  comparatively 
short  growing  season. 

To  augment  the  planting  of  shrub  lespedeza,  an- 
nual plantings  of  combine  milo  or  a  mixture  of 
other  seeds  is  encouraged.  The  Commission,  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  its  county  game 
wardens  and  district  game  technicians,  furnished 
landowners  in  1950  over  8,000  pounds  of  the  milo 
seed,  over  10,000  pounds  of  the  quail  mixture,  and 
over  4,000  pounds  of  sericea  lespedeza  for  planting 
for  quail  and  other  small  game.  Other  practices 
which  aid  in  providing  dependable  food  and  cover 
for  quail  are  the  planting  of  food  strips  through 
woodlands,  the  fencing  of  woodland  against  graz- 
ing, and  the  leaving  of  strips  of  Korean  lespedeza, 
soybeans,  wheat,  rye,  or  other  grain  crops  around 
the  edges  of  the  field  when  these  crops  are  harvested. 

Any  landowner  or  sportsman  in  Virginia  who  is 
interested  in  improving  conditions  for  quail  and 
needs  help,  can  certainly  get  it.  Under  the  Com- 
mission's Farm  Game  Program,  any  reasonable  re- 
quest for  help  in  the  way  of  material  or  advice  will 
be  met.  The  county  game  warden,  the  district 
game  technician,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  all  stand  ready  and  willing  to 

{Continued  on  page  22) 


The  slogan  "plant  in  the  spring  where  you  hunt  in 
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The  Commission,  through  S.  C.  Districts,  wardens 
and  game  technicians  furnished  landowners  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  wildlife  plant  seed  in   1950-51. 
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CAN  A   FISH 


COLOR? 


ty  TbM  Farley 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  somebody  puts  his  flat  feet 
in  the  bait  bucket  by  coming  out  and  saying  that 
(a)  fish  can  see  color  or  (b)  they  can't.  As  all 
angling  editors  know,  the  question  of  whether  fish 
can  be  fooled  with  color  has  provoked  one  of  the 
longest  and  hottest  controversies  of  this  mystifying 
business  of  ours. 

I  know  better  than  to  hand  in  my  answer  to  the 


problem.  But  I  think  that  you  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  some  background  material  on  the  subject 
which  the  Horton  Bristol  Co.  dug  up  in  the  course 
of  experimenting  with  colored  bait  lines. 

European  scientists,  particularly  Germans,  have 
been  up  to  their  necks  in  the  squabble  over  fishes' 
color  perception  for  the  best  part  of  a  century. 
There  is  a  record  of  the  experiments  of  the  scientist 


Graber  who,  in  1884,  found  out  that  fish  have  def- 
inite preference  for  certain  color  foods.  A  few 
years  later  another  scientist,  named  Hess,  seemingly 
kicked  this  fine  theory  to  pieces  by  announcing  that 
his  experiments  showed  fish  to  be  color  blind!  Hess 
admitted  that  fish  might  be  attracted  by  the  inten- 
sity of  a  light  or  color,  but  that  hue  meant  nothing 
at  all. 

The  argument  didn't  rest  there  for  long.  A 
woman  scientist,  a  Miss  Reeves,  up-ended  Hess's 
applecart  a  couple  of  years  later  by  experimenting 
on  fish  with  two  colors,  red  and  blue,  of  exactly 
the  same  intensity,  or  brightness.  She  proved  "con- 
clusively" that  her  fish  could  easily  tell  one  color 
from  the  other. 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  other  scientists  have 
announced  one  thing  or  another  about  fishes'  color 
perception.  Their  reports  would  fill  a  fair-sized 
library.  In  general,  though,  their  methods  or  tools 
were  similar.  They  used  colored  lights,  colored 
foods,  and  colored  backgrounds  to  check  fishes'  re- 
actions to  most  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  reports  on  fishes'  abili- 
ties to  select  colors  was  made  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Brown 
and  published  in  1937  by  the  University  of  Illinois' 
Natural  History  Survey.  Dr.  Brown  conducted 
nearly  1  5,000  color  experiments  on  largemouth  bass. 
One  of  his  purposes,  he  said,  was  to  find  out  if  fish- 
ermen were  wasting  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  they  spend  each  year  on  colorful  bass 
lures. 

In  one  of  his  experiments  Dr.  Brown  lowered  a 


? 


glass  tube,  wrapped  with  a  colored  band,  into  a  tank 
of  the  fish.  When  a  bass  swam  near  it  he  was  re- 
warded with  food.  Then,  after  all  the  fish  got  the 
hang  of  what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  another 
tube  wrapped  with  different  color  was  dangled  in 
the  tank.  But  when  a  fish  swam  over  to  this  he 
was  given  a  small  electrical  shock  instead  of  food; 
it  wasn't  long  before  the  bass  discovered  that  one 
color  meant  chow  and  the  other  something  quite 
different. 

Dr.  Brown  decided  that  his  experiments  showed 
fish  could  distinguish  among  colors  about  as  well 
as  could  a  human  with  normal  vision  who  was 
looking  through  a  yellowish  filter.  He  noted  further 
that  his  bass  were  most  attracted  by  red,  yellow, 
white,  green,  blue,  and  black — in  that  order. 

While  not  all  anglers  or  scientists  believe  that  fish 
can  be  fooled  with  color,  most  seem  to  agree  that 
the  critters  have  pretty  keen  eyesight.  Dr.  Brown 
said  that  his  fish  reacted  to  the  colored  band  on  the 
glass  tube  as  soon  as  it  appeared  at  the  rim  of  the 
tank,  before  it  was  lowered  into  the  water.  An 
English  scientist  named  Bower-Shore  kept  a  perch 
in  one  of  his  aquariums,  and  whenever  he  ap- 
proached with  a  worm  box  in  his  hands  the  fish 
would  become  agitated.  If  Bower-Shore  entered 
the  room  without  the  box,  there  was  no  such  reac- 
tion. 

Some  American  angling  authorities  state  that  fish 
have  eyesight  as  sharp  as  any  human,  beast,  or  bird. 
They  caution  that  fishermen  should  wear  clothes 
that  blend  into  streamside  backgrounds,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  avoid  white  garments. 

With  these  colorful  facts  and  theories  in  mind, 
engineers  of  the  Horton  Bristol  Co.  have  developed 
a  new  set  of  bait  casting  lines — five  in  all — which 
are  color-blended  to  match  various  types  of  water. 
There  are  shades  for  pond,  lake,  river,  creek,  and 
ocean  fishing.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  keep  fish 
from  finding  out  that  the  lure  is  attached  to  a  line 
which  is  attached  to  a  fisherman. 

By  far  the  most  commonly  used  color  in  bait 
lines,  at  present,  is  black.  None  of  the  scientists 
have  given  any  reasons  as  to  why  this  should  be  so. 
Dr.  Brown,  in  fact,  listed  black  as  one  of  the  colors 
bass  could  see  best.  And  many  bass  fishermen 
wouldn't  swap  their  black  surface  poppers  for  divin- 
ing rods,  when  it  comes  to  locating  strikes. 

Others,  of  course,  wouldn't  take  a  black  plug  if 
it  came  wrapped  in  a  Petty  calendar. 

Clearly,  there  is  more  to  this  question  of  what 
a  fish  sees  than  meets  the  eye.  I'd  like  to  hear  what 
others  think — pro  and  con — about  color  and  colored 
lines  in  particular. 
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THE  BOBWHITE  QUAIL 


TO  THE  VIRGINIA  SHOOTER,  paradise  is  a 
grassy  brushland  with  a  dog  on  a  point  and  a 
bobwhite  on  the  rise. 

No  bird  rates  greater  esteem  nor  carries  with  it 
more  pastoral  delights  than  the  close-lying,  rotund 
little  citizen  of  the  sedge  fields  and  brushland. 

The  bobwhite  quail  occurs  throughout  Virginia, 
and  its  several  races  cover  a  vast  area  of  eastern, 
mid-western  and  southern  United  States,  southward 
to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  bobwhite  is  monogamous,  and  one  of  Na- 
ture's most  devoted  parents.  Both  parents  share 
the  responsibility  of  the  brood,  and  if  one  of  them 
meets  with  misfortune  the  other  takes  over  full 
charge  of  the  rearing  of  the  young. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  species  was  not 
abundant  in  the  days  when  Indians  roamed  early 
Virginia.  The  white  man  was  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  quail.  During  those  early  days  of 
mule-drawn  plows,  rail  fences  and  crude  methods 
of  farming,  the  bobwhite  flourished. 

Today,  however,  a  new  era  is  upon  us,  "the  clean 
farm."  The  mule  has  been  replaced  by  the  tractor, 
the  rail  fence  by  barbed  wire,  and  the  methods  of 
farming  are  mechanized,  so  perfect  in  their  makeup 
that  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  is  left  uncut  or  a  foot 
of  sod  unturned.  Under  such  conditions  the  future 
of  the  bobwhite  is  extremely  doubtful. 

In  cooperation  with  the  farmers  and  landowners 
of  the  state,  the  Commission  delivered  to  Virginia 
farmers,  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  a  total 


of  1,596,000  bicolor  and  intermedia  lespedeza  plants. 
Such  plantings  are  aimed  at  relieving  some  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  clean-farming  practices. 

In  Virginia,  the  breeding  season  may  commence 
as  early  as  February;  northward  it  starts  progressive- 
ly later.  The  first  "bobwhite"  whistle  of  spring  is 
a  sign  that  the  mating  season  has  arrived;  and  the 
first  sign  that  the  brood  of  7  to  14  young  has  hatched 
is  evidenced  around  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early 
June. 

Just  as  any  other  game  animal  requires  plenty  of 
food  and  cover,  so  does  the  bobwhite.  However,  it  is 
not  a  slum-dweller.  It  will  not  tolerate  conditions 
not  to  its  liking.  So,  where  there  is  an  area  with 
only  a  few  quail,  it  is  a  pretty  good  bet  that  either 
the  cover  or  the  food  is  lacking  to  support  more 
birds. 

The  bobwhite  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
one  of  our  most  dependable,  highly  prized,  and  most 
cherished  wild  game  possessions.  All  that  it  requires, 
to  flourish  and  continue  to  provide  the  highest  type 
of  bird  shooting  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  is  to  be 
given  a  chance.  Quail  must  have  nesting  cover, 
protective  cover,  feeding  cover,  open  areas  and  a 
good  source  of  food,  much  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  or  near  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  field  borders 
Nature  sees  fit  to  provide  when  she  is  left  undis- 
turbed. Under  such  conditions,  the  bobwhite  will 
be  found,  and  will  be  available  for  the  sportsman. 

Let  that  field  border  grow,  Mr.  Farmer!  Your 
friend,  the  bobwhite,  will  repay  you  tenfold! 
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IN  UNPREDICTABLE  but  coveted  scoundrel, 
the  largemouth  black  bass  is  appropriately  called 
the  king  of  American  game  fishes.  Its  stamina, 
courage,  versatility — and  just  plain  cussedness — 
make  it  the  most  sought-after  game  fish  in  the 
world. 

Due  to  transplanting,  the  largemouth  is  now 
found  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  in 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Also,  it  has  been  introduced 
successfully  in  France,  Germany  and  South  Africa. 

Perhaps  the  trait  which  accounts  for  much  of  the 
nation-wide  affection  shown  the  largemouth  is  that 
it  plays  no  favorites.  The  barefoot  boy  with  a  long 
cane  pole,  a  bobber  and  a  worm,  is  just  as  likely  to 
set  his  hook  into  a  fighting,  jumping  largemouth  as 
is  the  city  dweller  with  all  his  fancy  rods  and  lures. 

The  largemouth  can  be  distinguished  readily  from 
the  smallmouth  bass  by  the  position  of  the  maxil- 
lary, or  jaw  joint.  On  the  largemouth  this  joint 
extends  back  from  the  eye,  while  on  the  smallmouth 
it  ends  directly  below  the  eye. 

Principally,  the  largemouth  is  a  warm  water  fish, 
seeming  to  prefer  the  slow-moving,  sluggish  waters 
of  the  state.  However,  he  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
fresh  water  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  creeks  and  canals — 
around  lily-pads,  rushes,  reeds,  weeds,  logs,  sunken 
tree  trunks,  eroded  pockets,  or  deep  holes. 

In  natural  waters,  one  acre  of  water  may  support 
20  pounds  of  bass,  whereas  in  farm  ponds  100 
pounds  per  acre  is  not  uncommon.  Higher  fer- 
tility and  lack  of  competition  accounts  for  the  dif- 


ference. Likewise,  it  may  take  a  bass  three  years 
to  reach  a  length  of  10  inches  in  natural  streams, 
but  only  one  year  to  reach  this  same  length  in  farm 
ponds. 

Just  as  the  thoughts  of  most  animals  turn  to  love 
in  the  springtime,  so  does  the  largemouth's.  How- 
ever, in  this  case  the  male  builds  the  nest,  and  as  the 
waters  reach  a  temperature  of  from  62  to  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  females  begin  to  spawn.  Imme- 
diately after  the  spawn  is  over,  she  leaves  the  nest, 
never  to  return.  At  this  time  the  male  looks  after 
the  nest;  using  his  tail  as  a  fan,  he  keeps  the  silt  from 
covering  the  spawn. 

However,  this  parental  care  lasts  but  a  few  days 
after  the  hatch,  and  soon  the  young  fish  become 
legal  prey  for  the  once  devoted  parent. 

The  largemouth,  despite  its  hardiness  and  few 
natural  enemies,  falls  prey  to  a  type  of  enemy 
against  which  it  has  little  chance — SILT  and  POL- 
LUTION. Waste  from  city  sewers  and  industry 
flows  into  the  water,  making  it  uninhabitable  for 
any  aquatic  life;  and  silt  from  eroded  watersheds 
covers  the  eggs  so  that  they  die  from  lack  of  oxygen. 
Such  things  can  be  prevented — they  must  be! 

When  you  are  out  on  the  lake  or  stream  this 
summer  or  fall,  take  heed  to  what  is  happening  to 
your  fishing  water — but  when  you  encounter  that 
wily  thoroughbred,  regardless  of  what  humiliating 
trick  it  may  play  on  you,  you'll  enjoy  the  meeting. 
Experience  will  make  you  a  worthy  opponent,  but 
never  a  complete  master,  of  this  great  fighter. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  MORE  QUAIL 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

help  anyone  who  is  conscientiously  striving  toward 
better  quail  habitat. 

Under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  all  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  in  the  state,  the  Com- 
mission furnishes  planting  stock,  seed  and  other  ma- 
terial for  wildlife  improvement  to  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Districts  for  use  on  cooperating  farms.  Other 
interested  landowners  may  get  the  same  type  of  help 
from  the  county  game  warden  or  the  district  game 
technician,  or  by  writing  the  Commission's  office  in 
Richmond.  Under  this  program  a  considerable 
acreage  has  already  been  improved  for  quail  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  its  impact  on  improving 
the  quail  hunting  is  already  being  felt  throughout 
the  state.  Since  the  provisions  for  planting  stock, 
seed  and  other  materials  needed  in  this  program  are 
necessarily  planned  a  long  time  in  advance,  applica- 
tions for  plants  and  seed  should  be  made  well  in 
advance  of  the  time  they  are  needed.  Plans  for 
planting  in  the  spring,  to  be  most  successful,  should 
be  made  in  the  fall. 

If  you  are  a  hunter  who  likes  to  hunt  quail,  but 
owns  no  land  on  which  to  hunt,  your  problem  is 
not  unique.  The  Commission  can  go  only  so  far 
in  helping  to  provide  a  place  for  you  to  hunt  quail. 
It  is  certainly  very  impractical  for  any  game  depart- 
ment to  attempt  to  provide  small  game  hunting  for 
the  thousands  of  hunters  in  the  state  on  publicly- 
owned  land.  The  bobwhite  is  a  farm  bird  and  can- 
not be  produced,  on  a  practical  basis,  anywhere  in 
Virginia  except  on  privately-owned  farm  land.  The 
future  of  quail  hunting  in  Virginia,  then,  is  largely 
up  to  the  individual  hunter.  It  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual hunter  to  make  the  necessary  contacts  with 
the  landowner  and  make  his  own  arrangements  for 
a  place  to  hunt.  The  wise  hunter  does  not  wait 
until  the  hunting  season  opens  to  begin  to  worry 
about  a  place  to  hunt.  In  this  business  of  farmer- 
sportsman  relationships  the  hunter  has  little  to  offer 
the  farmer,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  try  to  repay  the 
farmer  in  some  way  for  the  privileges  granted. 

I  know  of  one  business  man,  an  ardent  quail 
hunter,  who  visits  his  farmer  friends  all  through 
the  year.  He  occasionally  helps  with  the  harvest 
and  does  small  favors  for  his  rural  friends  when  the 
occasion  arises.  As  a  result,  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  place  to  hunt.  Incidentally,  the  law  requires  that 
a  person  has  to  have  written  permission  to  hunt  on 
any  posted  land.  Common  decency  demands  and 
the  law  requires  that  you  get  permission  from  the 
landowner  before  you  hunt  on  any  private  land. 

So,  if  you  want  more  quail,  whoever  you  are — 


a  landowner  with  a  thousand  acres  or  a  sportsman 
with  nothing  but  the  desire  to  hunt  quail — you  can 
have  them.  If  you  own  land,  make  that  land  pro- 
vide for  the  essential  needs  of  the  bobwhite  and  the 
bobwhite  will  move  in.  If  you  are  just  a  hunter 
and  want  a  place  to  hunt,  help  the  man  who  owns 
the  land  to  do  the  same.  In  addition  to  helping 
produce  more  quail  you  will  be  more  likely  to  have 
a  place  to  hunt  when  fall  rolls  around.  Quail  hunt- 
ing is  a  privilege  not  to  be  considered  lightly,  and 
the  man  who  exercises  this  privilege  must  expect  to 
pay  for  it  one  way  or  another. 


A  CHURCH  IN  THE  WILD 

By  ROBERT  BOWERS 

WE  can  boast  of  our  great  structures  if  we  wish — 
but  then  look  to  God's  green  mountain.  We 
can  rejoice  at  our  power  dams  and  electric 
lights — then  look  to  the  sun,  which  lights  the  world. 

I  don't  suppose  many  people  look  at  wildlife, 
mountains,  forests  and  rivers  from  a  religious  point 
of  view,  but  for  those  of  us  who  do,  surely  we 
cannot  be  condemned.  Are  these  things  not  gifts 
from  a  Source  far  greater  than  mere  man? 

Picture  yourself  upon  a  mountain.  A  pile  of 
stones  form  the  altar,  and  the  glimmering  sunset 
the  lighted  candles.  We  look  from  our  altar  down 
upon  a  great  forest  of  trees.  These  trees,  with  all 
of  their  living  creatures,  form  our  congregation; 
the  soil  is  their  pew.  If  we  close  our  eyes  and  listen 
we  can  hear  the  organ.  To  some  it  may  sound 
much  like  the  rumble  and  the  roar  of  a  clean  and 
clear  mountain  stream,  making  its  way  in  one  mo- 
notonous series  of  tones  to  the  river  just  below.  To 
those  of  us  who  will  listen,  no  sweeter  music  was 
ever  played  by  man.  Surely,  the  angel's  harp  must 
have  sounded  much  like  this.  Listen  closely,  the 
choir  is  beginning  to  sing.  Oh  yes,  it  may  sound 
much  like  "Whippoorwill,"  "WhippooriviU,"  but 
close  your  eyes  and  you  can  hear  it,  "1  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes,  unto  the  bills,  from  whence  comet h  my 
help."  ' 


APPOINTMENT  WITH  CLAPPERS 

(Continued  hum  pa<i?  12) 

for  those  who  have  trouble  with  such  fast  flyers  as 
ducks  and  doves.  The  clapper  is  comparatively 
easy  to  hit  and  provides  one  sport  which  allows  even 
the  most  inaccurate  shooters  a  chance  to  fill  his 
hunting  bag. 
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Big  Levels  To  Be  Opened 
For  Hunting 


By  E.  M.  KARGER* 


BIG  LEVELS  Wildlife  Management  Unit  will  be 
opened  to  controlled  hunting  this  fall.  This  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  spectacular  announcement. 
However,  to  me  it  is  another  milestone,  an  addi- 
tional indication  of  progress.  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  tell  sportsmen  that  they  are  going 
to  get  a  little  more  for  their  money.  I  imagine  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  business  firm  gets  about 
the  same  kick  out  of  declaring  extra  dividends  to 
company  stockholders.  It's  a  natural  feeling  for, 
after  all,  sportsmen  are  stockholders  in  this  wildlife 
business.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  the  Forest  Service  (on  National  For- 
ests)  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Brief  Facts  About  Big  Levels 

It  was  proclaimed  a  Federal  Game  Refuge  on 
July  6,  193  5,  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
A  forward  looking,  unselfish  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  law  in  March  1936,  ceding  wildlife 
rights  on  this  30,000  acre  area  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  then  a  member  of 
Congress  and  previously  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  dedicated 
the  area  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  on  September  29,  1940.  Dedica- 
tion ceremonies  were  sponsored  by  the  Waynesboro 
Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association.  This  or- 
ganization did  yeoman  work  toward  establishing 
the  refuge  and  making  it  a  success. 

Sixty-seven  deer  were  stocked  on  the  area  be- 
tween the  years  of   1933    and   1940,  through  the 

•Forest  Supervisor — George  Washington  National  Forest. 
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joint  efforts  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
The  real  highlight  of  this  work  was  that  the  cost  of 
transporting  these  deer,  most  of  them  from  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest  in  North  Carolina,  was  de- 
frayed by  contributions  from  school  children, 
farmers,  sportsmen,  and  business  firms.  Time  has 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  ideas  and  work  done 
by  the  pioneers.  The  Big  Levels  Area  is  now  ma- 
ture. It  is  ready  to  serve  one  of  its  basic  purposes — 
an  experimental  area  for  demonstrating  game  and 
land  management.  The  sportsmen  of  Virginia  have 
an  investment  in  Big  Levels.  Dividends  can  be 
declared.  The  Forest  Service  and  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  hope  to 
demonstrate  that  you  can  harvest  deer  on  a  liberal 
basis  and  also  maintain  them  in  desirable  numbers 
commensurate  with  their  food  supply  and  the  needs 
of  other  game  species.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  this  is  good  land  and  game  man- 
agement. It  is  axiomatic  that  deer  population 
should  not  be  permitted  to  increase  to  the  point 
of  wanton  losses  through  degeneration  and  starva- 
tion. Likewise,  the  impact  of  too  large  a  deer  herd 
on  other  species  of  game,  turkeys  in  particular, 
should  be  avoided.  "Too  many  deer  and  too  little 
food"  has  been  the  sad  history  of  herds  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  elsewhere. 

Plan  For   The  Hunt 

With  minor  exceptions,  all  Government-owned 
land  within  the  proclaimed  boundary  of  the  Refuge 
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will  be  included.  A  sketch  map  of  the  area  will 
be  sent  to  applicants  who  wish  to  hunt  upon  the 
30,000  acre  refuge.  A  single  strand  of  wire  will 
mark  the  boundary  of  the  hunting  area,  and  the 
refuge  boundary  will  be  conspicuously  posted  with 
refuge  signs. 

Hunting  on  Big  Levels  will  be  concurrent  with 
the  state  open  season  on  deer  in  Augusta  County: 
November  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24. 

Legal  Kills 

Deer  and  bear  only  may  be  taken.  November 
20,  21,  and  22  are  set  up  for  taking  antlerless  deer 
only.  A  total  of  150  antlerless  deer  may  be  har- 
vested during  the  hunt.  If  approximately  this  total 
is  taken  by  the  close  of  the  second  day,  antlered 
deer  can  be  taken  for  the  remainder  of  the  open 
season.  November  23  and  24  are  designated  for 
taking  antlered  deer,  and  will  be  legal  in  accordance 
with  state  requirements  for  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge: 
at  least  two  prongs  on  one  antler.  Any  bear  will 
be  a  legal  kill  and  may  be  taken  on  any  of  the 
five  days. 

Bag   Limits 

A  total  of  one  deer  OR  one  bear  shall  constitute 
the  bag  limit,  and  hunters  are  required  to  cease 
hunting  with  a  gun  after  getting  a  bear  or  deer. 
"Driving"  or  similar  participation  in  the  hunt  is 
permitted.  Kills  will  count  against  the  legal  state 
bag  limit  for  the  species  as  applicable  outside  the 
refuge. 

License  Requirements   and   Permits 

Licenses  will  be  required  in  accordance  with  state 
law.  Augusta  County  residents  must  have  a  legal 
Virginia  license  and  National  Forest  Stamp.  Non- 
Augusta  County  residents  must  have  state  hunt- 
ing license,  Big  Game  Stamp,  and  National  Forest 
Stamp. 

A  special  permit  is  required  to  hunt  on  Big  Levels. 
Special  permits  will  be  good  for  one  day  only. 
Permits  will  be  issued  free  of  charge  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  the  daily  quota  of  hunters  is  125,  and 
sixty  percent  of  the  hunting  permits  will  be  pro- 
rated to  residents  of  Augusta  County.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  permits  will  be  allotted  to  state  residents 
from  outside  Augusta  County  and  non-residents  of 
Virginia.  In  the  event  there  are  not  enough  ap- 
plicants in  either  category  to  fill  the  allotment,  the 
other  group  will  be  increased  proportionately.  Per- 
mits will  be  issued  by  drawing  lots.  Applications 
will  be  available  beginning  September  1.  They 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Forest  Supervisor, 


U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  Ap- 
plications will  be  accepted  until  5:00  P.M.,  Oc- 
tober 19.  Successful  applicants  will  be  notified 
prior  to  November   1. 

Law  Enforcement 

All  law  violation  cases  will  be  handled  in  Fed- 
eral Court  or  by  the  Commissioner's  Office. 

Special   Provisions 

Kills  must  be  tagged  with  the  regular  Big  Game 
Tag,  and  hunters  must  check  in  and  out  of  area 
through  a  checking  station.  Hunters  will  furnish 
any  information  requested  in  accordance  with  a 
questionnaire  to  be  worked  up  by  the  Game  Tech- 
nicians. In  the  interest  of  safety,  hunters  will  wear 
conspicuous  clothing  or  markings. 

General 

Markers  will  be  furnished  hunters  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  identified.  This  probably  will  con- 
sist of  a  square  of  red  cloth  with  large  numerals 
from  1  to  125  thereon.  Such  markers  will  be  re- 
turned to  checking  stations.  Insofar  as  available, 
workers  in  the  area  will  be  equipped  with  radios. 
Radios  will  be  a  help  in  distributing  hunters,  report- 
ing law  violations,  and  in  case  of  accidents.  Hunt- 
ing will  be  permitted  only  with  rifles  of  at  least  2  5 
calibre,  shotgun  with  ammunition  loaded  with  not 
more  than  one  solid  ball,  or  bow  and  arrow.  Hunt- 
ing with  dogs  is  prohibited. 

That's  it,  sportsmen.  Write  for  your  application 
for  a  permit  and  good  hunting  to  you  in  Big  Levels 
or  elsewhere. 


Big  Levels  Wildlife  Management  Unit  Mill  he 
opened   to   controlled   hunting   this  fall. 

U.  S.  Forest  Servicr  photo 
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What  Every  Well-Dressed  Fox  Should  Know 
Well-dressed  young  foxes  in  Montgomery  County 


are  wearing  collars  this  fall. 


The  collared  foxes  are  figuring  in  a  study  heing 
conducted  by  Nelson  F.  Swink,  graduate  student 
at  V.P.I.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Wildlife 
Research  Unit.  Swink  explains  that  the  study  aims 
to   determine  the  movements   of  the   foxes,  the   dis- 


Photo  by  H.  S.  Mosby 
A  young   red   fox   pup   with   the   new   type   expansible  collar. 

tances  traveled  from  the  original  den  site,  and  the 
average  life  span  of  the  fox  in  this  area. 

Swink  and  his  co-workers  recently  evicted  all  the 
fox  families  they  could  find  in  Montgomery  County 
from  their  dens,  and  put  collars  on  the  pups.  The 
pups  were  then  released  and  usually  led  by  their 
mothers  to   another  nearby  den. 

Made  of  spring  brass,  the  collars  are  expandable, 
and  "grow"  as  the  foxes  grow.  On  each  collar  is 
stamped  a  number  which  identifies  the  fox,  and 
the  message,  "Reward.  Return  to  V.P.I.""  Anyone 
finding  a  collared  fox  is  requested  to  return  the 
collar  to  the  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  V.P.I.,  Blacks- 
burg,  along  with  all  known  information  as  to  where, 
when,  and  how  the  fox  was  caught. 

The  study,  being  done  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, is  expected  to  yield  information  which  will 
help  game  managers  plan  sound  programs  of  benefit 
to    sportsmen   and   farmers,   Swink    says.     Although 


it   is   currently   confined   to   Montgomery   County,    it 
will  soon  be  expanded  to  other  areas  in  the  state. 

Illegal  Fish  Trapping  Broken  Up 
Illegal  fish  trappers  in  Nansemond,  Southampton, 
and  Isle  of  Wight   Counties   are  getting  into   plenty 
of  trouble  with  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  State 
Game  Commission. 

According  to  Nansemond  County  game  warden 
Shelton  Rountree,  several  cases  of  unlawful  trapping 
of  game  fish  in  the  Tidewater  section  have  been 
pressed  by  county  game  wardens  and  conservation 
officers. 


Photo  by  J.  J.  Shomon 

Illegal    fish    traps,    such    as    these    confiscated    nets, 
are   death    to    breeding   fish   in    spawning   beds. 

Most  serious  violation  was  placed  against  Eland 
Hunter,  colored,  of  Rt.  1,  Franklin,  who  was  seized 
on  May  16  with  no  less  than  18  large  fish  traps  set 
in  Somerton  Creek  in  Nansemond  County. 

He  was  seized  by  Rountree  and  R.  C.  Yates  and 
fined  $50  and  costs  in  Nansemond  County  court 
(Suffolk)    by  Trial  Justice  W.   W.   Jones. 

Rountree  said  this  was  a  "lucky"  case  in  that  the 
violator  was  picked  up  with  ease.  In  most  cases  the 
wardens  have  to  "sit  out"  the  case  for  days  before 
they  apprehend  the  violator. 

Similar  cases  are  being  picked  up  in  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Southampton  Counties  by  conservation  officer 
Jack  Nicholson   and  warden  E.   H.    Munford. 

"Illegal  fish  traps  set  in  spawning  areas  is  death 
to  breeding  fish,"  Rountree  said. 
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WILDLIFE   RAMBLINGS 

THE  WILD  THORNAPPLE,  despised 
by  many,  loved  by  few,  is  a  shrub  of 
many  uses.  Its  fruit  is  used  by  the 
housewife  to  make  jelly;  it  is  used  by 
the  quail,  grouse  and  rabbit  for  food 
and  cover.  Its  slender,  crooked,  well- 
armored  branches  serve  to  keep  out 
trespassers.  Its  deep  tap  root  serves  to 
hold  the  soil  and  prevent  erosion. 

Just  like  its  well  known  cousin,  the 
rose,  its  limbs  and  twigs  bear  thorns 
which  can  tear  the  flesh  of  most  ani- 
mals, much  the  same  as  barbed  wire. 
This  characteristic  alone  probably  has 
kept  this  shrub  from  the  list  of  rare 
plants. 

The  hawthorn,  thornberry,  thorn- 
apple,  or  whatever  you  may  see  fit  to 
call  it,  is  a  common  sight  in  the  Vir- 
ginia pasture  lands,  where  it  alone  has 
been  able  to  survive  the  overgrazing. 
Cattle  eat  it  very  little  because  of  its 
heavy  armor.  As  the  pasture  is  sub- 
jected to  overgrazing  for  a  period  of 
several  years  and  the  grass  is  grazed 
down  to  bare  soil,  the  thornapple.  find- 
ing the  competition  gone,  comes  in. 

This  plant  flowers  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. The  flowers  to  many  are  very  at- 
tractive, to  others  not  so  attractive.  The 
fruits  persist  from  one  year  to  another, 
providing  available  food  for  the  wild 
hirds  and  animals  of  the  farm  lands 
during  the  critical  period  in  the  lives 
of  these  animals,  winter.  This  is  some- 
thing few  plants  can  boast. 

Most  wildlifers,  sportsmen,  and  na- 
ture lovers  in  general  are  fond  of  the 
hawthorn,  for  they  know  that  beneath 
its  homely,  thorny  branches  a  rabhit. 
•  I  nail,  or  grouse  may  find  refuge  in 
winter,  when  the  fields  are  otherwise 
bare. 

Next  time  you  see  a  pasture  covered 
with  thornapple,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  due  to  man's  misuse  that  it  is  there; 
hut    remember,    also,   that    it    is   due   to 


nature's  ability  to  care  for  her  offspring 
that  they  are  serving  well. 

"AW,  SHUCKS,  THEY  AIN'T 
HURT!" 

EVERY  NOW  AND  then  some  non- 
fisherman  is  heard  voicing  the  opinion 
that  fishing  is  inhumane. 

Jason  Lucas,  veteran  outdoorsman. 
has  an  answer  for  that  one  that's  worth 
passing  on. 

'"Intensive  and  protractive  research 
by  modern  science  has  proved  that 
when  a  fish  is  caught  he  just  wonders 
in  a  vague  way  what's  happening  to 
him,"  says  Lucas,  "but  he  isn't  particu- 
larly upset  about  it." 

"From  my  own  experience,"  he  con- 
tinues, "I  would  go  even  further  and 
say  they  enjoy  being  caught." 

Scientists  have  proven  that  the  fish 
feels  no  pain  when  hooked  in  the  bony 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and  that  they  are 
extremely  insensitive  to  pain  on  all  parts 
of  their   anatomy. 

In  some  cases  fishing  provides  hu- 
mane service  to  members  of  the  finny 
tribe.  For  instance,  in  a  pond  that  is 
badly  out  of  balance  there  might  be 
such  a  scarcity  of  large  fish  that  the 
smaller  ones,  such  as  bream,  multiply 
at  such  a  rate  that  food  is  not  available 
for  normal  growth.  In  that  case  every 
fish  taken  from  the  pond  is  making 
life   easier   for  those  left. 

This  program  is  not  advocated  for 
human  beings,  who,  fortunately,  are 
fitted  with  much  more  delicate  nerve 
systems. 

BIRD  OF  THE  MONTH 
The  Carolina  Wren 

"Of  all  the  songbirds,  which  is  your 
favorite?"  That  is  easy:  the  Carolina 
wren. 

You  can  take  a  "skin"  of  this  bird 
and  describe  it:  five  and  one-half  inches 
long,  reddish  brown  above,  buff  below, 


white  throat,  a  long  white  line  over  the 
eye,  no  white  in  the  tail.  But  that  is  a 
description,  not  the  bird.  The  Carolina 
wren  has  personality  plus,  and  in  his 
life  there  is  not  a  dull  moment  from 
daylight  till  dark.  He  sings  almost  the 
year  around,  and  he  sings  with  all  his 
might.  His  little  body  shakes  with  the 
swelling   thereof. 

When  you  approach  him  he  quarrels. 
And  not  just  grumblingly — he  quarrels 
with  all  his  might.  You  step  just  a  bit 
too  close,  and  he  is  gone.  You  may 
look  for  him  in  vain. 

The  Carolina  wren  will  build  his  nest 
almost  anywhere.  That  is,  almost  any- 
where he  can  find  a  hole.  You  see.  the 
wren  is  a  troglodyte  (cave  dweller). 
He  will  build  under  the  steps,  or  in  a 
hole  anywhere — in  a  tree,  in  the  ground, 
in  an  old  coat  hanging  in  the  shed — 
anywhere. 

His  food  is  almost  entirely  of  insects. 
If  you  do  not  like  spiders  and  bugs,  he 
does.  And  he  has  a  large  family  to  feed: 
indeed,   two  families   a  season. 

But  on  a  sweltering  summer  day,  or 
in  the  bleakness  of  a  winter  storm,  sud- 
denly from  a  neighboring  fence  post 
you  may  hear  "Tea-kettle,  tea-kettle, 
tea-kettle,"  and  your  heart  will  be  in 
\our  exclamation:  "God  bless  you.  little 
bird!" 

—Rev.  W.  B.  Mcllwaine 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


COMMISSION  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

M.    Wheeler   Kesterson,    Chief 

Law  Enforcement  Division 
P.  O.  Box  1642,  7  N.  2nd  St.,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Tel.  2-7293 


Supervising   Wardens 


Name  District 

Webb  Midyette,  Ashland  Northwest 

I.  H.  Vassar,  Charlotte  C.  H.  Piedmont 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Arlington  Potomac 

J.  W.  Francis,  Stuart  Southwest 

J.  B.  West,  Amelia  Tidewater 


Tclepkone 
Ashland  3566 
Charlotte  C.  H.  721 
Oxford  1524 
Stuart  5060 
Amelia  56 


T.  J.  Starrett,  134  Oates  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  293,  Winchester 

J.  W.  Fears.  Charlotte  C.  H. 

J.  P.  Monaghan,  Box  2151,  Lynchburg 

John  L.  Stringer,  R.F.D.  3,  Fairfax 

Wallace  J.  White,  Jr.,  Providence  Forge 

Jesse  S.  Mise,  Box  547,  Marion 


Conservation    Officers 


Winchester  8277 
Charlotte  C.  H.  903 
Lynchburg  4-2071 
Fairfax  480-J-2 
Providence  Forge  521 


Wm.  D.  O'Neill.  Norton  Norton  104-J 

John  B.  Nicholson,  P.O.  Box  65,  Wakefield  Wakefield  3866 

Robert  C.  Yates,  Apt.  B,  207  Grace  St.,  Suffolk  Suffolk  4220 

Harry  G.  King,  Disputanta  Disputanta  3261 

Fred  W.  Hottle,  Edinburg  Edinburg  81-W 
Ted  Ward,  Tazewell 


County   Game  Wardens 


County  Name  Address  Telephone 

Accomack M.  J.  Doughty Wachapreague Onancock  322-J-2 

Accomack E.  C.  Cropper Keller Onancock  494-W-4 

Albemarle Moffett  G.  Elliott 318  10th  St.  N.  E. 

Charlottesville Ch'ville  2-4681 

Albemarle W.  R.  Napier.. North  Garden Ch'ville  3-0043 

Alleghany H.  R.  Bunch 129  N.  Lexington 

Covington Covington  3826 

Amherst T.  D.  Woods Agricola Lynchburg  54-F-23 

Amelia L.  A.  Coleman Amelia Amelia  5 

Appomattox D.  A.  Conner Appomattox Ap'tox  4704 

Augusta -C.  L.  Miller Deerfield Staunton  39-J-2 

Augusta H.  I.  Todd Box  446,  Staunton Staunton  5-9563 

Bath R.  F.  Jenkins Mountain  Grove JJot  Springs  6-J-2 

Bedford W.  W.  Shields Box  79,  Bedford Bedford  8776 

Bland B.  L.  Bird Bland Bland  671 

Botetourt L.  E.  Styne Buchanan Buchanan  3618 

Brunswick D.  L.  Young Warfield Alberta  5333 

Buchanan R.  A.  Smith Grundy -Grundy  3040 

Buckingham C.  C.  Spencer Guinea    Mills Dillwyn  2591 

Campbell P.  P.  Monaghan,  Jr.  RFD  5,  Box  234 

Lynchburg Lynchburg  6-2087 

Caroline Roland  Eagar Bowling  Green Bowling  Green  3-1471 

Carroll R.  E.  Gardner Fancy  Gap Gladesboro  181-J 

Charles  City B.  L.  Adams Providence  Forge Charles  City  Exch. 

Charlotte D.  L.  Tharpe Drakes  Branch Drakes  Branch  432 

Chesterfield E.  J,  Gorman .824  E.  45th  St. 

Apt.  C,  Richmond Richmond  82-0954 

Clarke Donald  Levi Berryville Berryville  130-J-12 

Craig C.  W.  Surber New  Castle New  Castle  49-J-717 

Culpeper C.  H.  Robson Jeffersonton Grayson  2328 

Cumberland Curtis  L.  Heath Cartersville 

Dickenson O.  D.  Kendrick Isom Clintwood  4121 

Dinwiddie J.  W.  Rives McKenney Dinwiddie  667 

Elizabeth  City A.  O.  Smith Box  442, 

Buckroe    Beach Hampton  4800 

Essex W.  E.  Ware Dunnsville Tappahannock  4446 

Fairfax Fred  Brown RFD  3,  Box  792 

Fairfax Fairfax  458-W-ll 

Fauquier J.  L.  Douglas Catlett Calverton  2466 

Floyd J.  W.  West Rt.  2.  Floyd .Floyd  52-J-ll 

Fluvanna W.  M.  Haden Kent's  Store Palmyra  29-F-33 

Franklin G.  T.  Preston .Rocky  Mount Rocky  Mount  4581 

Frederick E.  L.  Cather PFD  3,  Winchester Winchester  8963 

Giles W.  T.  Jamison Pembroke Pembroke  85 

Gloucester  and 

Mathews S.  R.  Stanford Gloucester Gloucester  3-1511 

Goochland S.  W.  Breed Manakin Manakin  101 

Grayson W.  D.  Hampton Independence Independence   2953 

Greene T.  P.  Runkle RFD  1,  Stanardsville-.-Stanardsville   49-F-14 

Greensville P.  F.  Squire RFD  1,  Emporia 

Halifax Ralph  E.  Austin Clover .Clover  3371 

Halifax A.  E.  Cole PFD,  Virgilina So.  Boston  2-5159 

Hanover W.  S.  Harris RFD,  Beaverdam Coatesville  2051 

Henrico C.  I.  Smith,  Jr .2401  Staples  Mill 

Road,  Richmond Pichmond  4-1509 

Henry E.  T.  Lemons Pox  1,  Collinsville Martinsville  2-9636 

Highland C.  H.  Corbett Vanderpool Monterey  522 

Isle  of  Wight H.  E.  Munford RFD  2,  Windsor Smithfield  2421 

James  City  and 

York W.  C.  Hogge,  Jr Box  422,  Williamsburg_.Williamsburg  994-M 

King  George  and 

Stafford R.  S.  Purks Box    303,    Fred'sb'g Fred'sb'g  1313 

King  and  Queen.. C.  T.  Bland Shanghai 

King  William G.  H.  Meredith King  William King  Wm.  7500 

Lancaster H.  H.  Pittman Pegina 

Lee E.  T.  Rasnic Pennington  Gap Pennington  Gap  478 

Loudoun T.  A.  Daniel,  Jr RFD  1,  Leesburg Leesburg  655-W-l 

Louisa H.  T.  Payne Louisa Louisa  173-J-ll 

Lunenburg J.  R.  Bacon.  Jr RFD,  Kenbridge Kenbridge  2186 

Madison W.  M.  Pattie.  Jr Madison Madison  2360 

Mathews (See  Gloucester) 

Mecklenburg .W.  S.  Crute Baskerville Baskerville  Exchange 

Middlesex B.  U.  Miller Amburg Deltaville  3262 

Montgomery J.  G.  Johns S,  Park  St., 

Christiansburg Christiansburg  786 

Nansemond W.  S.  Roundtree 544  Third  Ave., 

Suffolk Suffolk  3352 

Nelson W.  A.  Hill Tyro Piney  River  2575 


County                      Name                               Address  Telephone 

New  Kent R.  L.  Griffith Tunstall Quinton  687 

Norfolk W.  C.  Ansell,  Jr 1033  Livingston  Ave.       Norfolk  66-0932 

Portlock,  Norfolk Great  Bridge  66-82711 

Northampton E.  L.  Doughty,  Jr .Oyster Cape  Charles  605-J-ll 

Northampton R.  T.  Charnock Eastville  Station Eastville  8315 

Northumberland. _S.  A.  Blackwell Remo Heathsville  3553 

Nottoway W.  C.  Irby,  Jr Blackstone Blackstone  13-F-04 

Orange W.  D.  Mann Rhoadsville Unionville  2511 

Page H.  W.  Keller Luray Luray  305 

Patrick J3.  T.  Dobyns Stuart Martinsville  4696 

Pittsylvania P.  C.  Pickrel RFD,    Gretna Gretna  2116 

Pittsylvania J.  A.  Tramel RFD,  Danville Danville  1495-J 

Powhatan C.  P.  Montgomery Fine  Creek  Mills Midlothian  2671 ;  4751  (o) 

Prince  Edward G.  L.  Cox Farmville Hampden  Sydney  2409 

Prince  George T.  W.  Harrison Disputanta Hopewell  4329 

Princess  Anne R.  O.  Halstead Creeds Princess  Anne  3422 

Princess  Anne G.  C.  Fentress RFD  1,  Box  131, 

Princess  Anne Princess  Anne  1412  or  3422 

Princess  Anne J.  A.  Saunders Creeds Princess  Anne  1822  or  3422 

Prince  William W.  L.  Flory Nokesville Nokesville  2-N-32 

Pulaski D.   T.    Vaughn RFD  2,  Pulaski Pulaski  2-8521   (o)  3-0421 

Rappahannock ,C.  E.  Brown Sperryville .Sperryville  2741 

Richmond H.  L.  France Ethel 

Roanoke .G.  S.  Harmon Box  365,  Salem Poanoke  3-3710 

Rockbridge Posie  Kemp Fairfield Lexington  24-F-13 

Rockingham W.  C.  Fawley Star  Route  1,  Broadway-Broadway  45-F-20  or 

17-F-ll 

Rockingham E.  G.  Smith Hinton 

Russell J.  H.  Perry Hansonville Lebanon  99-W-ll 

Scott L.  O.  Alley Clinchport 

Shenandoah E.  D.  Sheetz Edinburg Edinburg  102-F-05 

Smyth W.  W.  Newman Marion Marion  2211 

Southampton S.  V.  Camp,  Jr Sebrell Courtland  2142 

Spotsylvania P.  B.  Lewis Box  74,  FredericksburgXhancellor  2694 

Stafford (See   King  George) 

Surry C.  N.  Hunter Spring  Grove Claremont  516 

Sussex G.  A.  Hawks Stony  Creek Stony  Creek  2294 

Tazewell E.  W.  Wilson Tazewell Tazewell  69 

Warren J.  W.  Simpson Box  180,  Front  RoyaL__Front  Royal  754-R 

Warwick  and 

Newport  News P.  H.  Garrow,  Jr Menchville Lee  Hall  3211 

Washington E.  S.  Yeatts Meadow  View,  Box  121  Meadow  View  9101 

Westmoreland P.  H.  Gouldman Homers 

Wise C.  B.  Bays P.O.  Box  283,  Norton.. .Norton  645-J 

Wythe R.  M.  Wolfenden,  Jr._,230  11th  St. 

Wytheville Wytheville  323-J 

York (See  James  City) 

City    Came   Wardens 

Danville T.  C.  Dameron 508  Craghead  St .Danville  2308  (o) 

4974  (r) 
Norfolk D.  A.  Robertson 231  E.  Princess  Anne 

Rd. 
Norfolk D.  A.  Robertson,  Jr 231  E.  Princess  Anne 

Rd. 

Petersburg F.  M.  Fenderson J517  Halifax  St Petersburg  247 

Portsmouth N.    B.    Myers 2310  Airline  Ave Portsmouth  9-1393 

Richmond J.  H.  Hill 2711  Woodrow  Ave Richmond  7-6220 

Roanoke J3.  C.  Flippen Box  161 Poanoke  2-8101 

Police  Dept.  6681 

State   Game   Technicians 

W.  P.  Blackwell Box  108,  Orange Orange  7307 

Elmer  V.  Richards Keezletown Harrisonburg  1697-L 

C.  H.  Shaffer Pox  163,  Timberlake  Road 

Lynchburg Lynchburg  2-3902 

Richard  H.  Cross .3142  West  Ridge  Road,  S.  W. 

Roanoke Roanoke  3-9074 

George  A.  Gehrken Box  121,  Franklin Franklin  313 

Charles  H.  Perry Box  281,  Tazewell Tazewell  376 

H.  J.  Tuttle.. Boulevard 

J.  W.  Engle.  Jr 1605  Vinson  St.,  Staunton Staunton  5-8467 

C.  P.  Gilchrist,  Jr Pox  181,  Tappahannock Tappahannock  4784 


Norfolk  4-5121   (o) 

62-2031   (r) 
Norfolk  4-5121   (o) 

8-0900  (r) 


RECREATION    IS   DENIED     TO 
HUNDREDS  By  ONE  CARELESS 
CIGARETTE     OR     CAMPFIRE 


F/RES    KILL    CAME   ANIMALS 

AND  DESTROV  AREAS  WHERE 

THEy  FEED  AND  SEEK  SHELTER 


